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THE DISTRIBUTION OF SUSCEPTIBILITY TO HYPNOSIS 
IN A STUDENT POPULATION: 
A STUDY USING THE STANFORD HYPNOTIC SUSCEPTIBILITY ‘SCALE! 


ERNEST R. HILGARD, ANDRE M. WEITZENHOFFER, JUDAH LANDES 
AND ROSEMARIE K. MOORE 


Stanford University 


OME people are very easily hypnotized, 
S while others are extremely resistant. 
This common observation suggests that a 
study of the personality correlates of sus- 
ceptibility might prove of interest not only 
in explaining the nature of the hypnotic 
trance, but in telling something about the 
organization of personality, about self- 
control and persuasibility. 

Before attempting a study of the person- 
ality correlates we need to know whether or 
not we are dealing with a stable and meas- 
urable trait of hypnotic susceptibility. If on 
the one hand susceptibility fluctuates uncer- 
tainly from day to day, from hypnotist to 
hypnotist, from induction method to induc- 
tion method, it would be futile to look for 
stable personality characteristics lying be- 
hind whimsical responsiveness. If on the 
other hand susceptibility turns out to be a 
dependable characteristic, then a search for 
its conditions will be promising. The in- 
vestigation reported here is concerned with 
susceptibility as such. While personality 
manifestations were also studied, they are 
not being reported at this time. In one sense 
we are studying the criterion (hypnotic sus- 
ceptibility) to be used in the later analysis 
of predictions to be made from variables of 
nonhypnotic sort. In another sense, how- 
ever, this is an aptitude test, predicting how 
a person will respond in further work with 
hypnosis. 

Variability is found in all behavior. 
Hence in hoping that hypnotic susceptibility 

1 This is a report of one of a series of investiga- 
tions conducted within the Laboratory of Human 


Development under a grant from the Ford Foun- 
dation to Robert R. Sears and Ernest R. Hilgard. 


may be relatively stable, we are not expect- 
ing it to be rigidly unchangeable. If there 
is a core of stability, we would still hope to . 
show some circumstances under which sus- 
ceptibility will change, for example, with 
practice, with changes in motivation, with 
rapport better established between hypnotist 
and subject, possibly under the influence of 
drugs. 

What we shall mean by hypnotic suscep- 
tibility for the purposes of our investigations 
is a relatively persistent tendency to yield 
the phenomena historically recognized as be- 
longing to the hypnotic trance, when the 
opportunity to yield these phenomena is 
given under standard conditions. We em- 
phasize the importance of standard proce- 
dures at this stage, for without them we 
cannot hope to demonstrate such lawfulness 
as may exist. These conditions will not be 
optimal for all subjects, but later investiga- 
tions can tell whether or not the conditions 
we have chosen are representative ones. By 
using such a procedure we can assign some 
sort of numerical value that will state the 
degree of susceptibility of one person rela- 
tive to another under these standard condi- 
tions. By repeating the procedures on more 
than one day, with alternate forms, the sta- 
bility of the measurement can be determined 
in the form of a reliability measure. 

The importance of such measures for 
carrying on the study of personality corre- 
lates is evident. It is futile to attempt pre- 
dictions if there is nothing measurable and 
stable to predict. But there are many other 
purposes for such measures. Now that hyp- 
nosis is being used widely in medical prac- 


tice, as in dentistry, obstetrics, surgery, 
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psychotherapy, it is desirable to know 
whether or not the hypnotic method is ap- 
propriate for a given subject. We do not 
now know, for example, how much sus- 
ceptibility is desirable for the hypnotic 
method to be efficacious for these various 
purposes. It is quite possible, for example, 
that a very slight amount of susceptibility is 
all that is necessary for some psychothera- 
peutic uses of hypnosis. Having a standard- 
ized scale will help to make our knowledge 
more precise. It may also turn out that with 
the high motivation of a person seeking 
relief from pain, hypnotic susceptibility will 
increase. If this should be the case, it will 
give us important information about the 
nature of susceptibility. All of this needed 
information depends upon sound measures 
of susceptibility. 

If our scores correlate with such meas- 
ures as hypnotic amnesia, hallucination, and 
the carrying out of posthypnotic sugges- 
tions, we shall assume that they are sampling 
susceptibility to hypnosis. Low scores on 
our scale will be made by people who give 
some of the responses commonly used in 


tests of waking suggestion, while giving 
few, if any, of the responses more particu- 
larly associated with the recognized hyp- 
notic trance; high scores will be made by 
those who give more of the typical trance 
phenomena. To serve as a predictive scale 
our scores need only indicate that the sub- 
jects with high scores are good candidates 
for hypnosis; for this purpose they need 
say nothing about how deeply the subjects 
have already been hypnotized. 

A susceptibility scale can be validated by 
bringing back subjects who score high and 
low and then attempting to elicit from them 
other kinds of trance phenomena. Some 
experiments along these lines will be re- 
ported indicating that the scale appears to 
be valid as well as reliable 

Before presenting the data from our in- 
vestigation we shall review some of the his- 
tory of the problem of hypnotic suscepti- 
bility, along with the previous attempts to 
measure individual differences in suscepti- 
bility. 


PRIOR INVESTIGATIONS OF SUSCEPTIBILITY 


The conception that hypnosis occurs in 
degrees has been forced upon all investiga- 
tors, even though their definitions of hyp- 
nosis, or their preferences regarding it, may 
have led them to wish for all-or-nothing 
manifestations. Braid (1843) characterized 
the true state of hypnotic sleep according to 
complete spontaneous amnesia for all events 
occurring during the trance, but he was 
troubled by finding many of his patients 
helped by his procedures even though they 
failed to meet his criterion. In the end, he 
stood by his guns, saying that his patients 
were in other states, but not truly hypnotized 
unless completely amnesic. Charcot (1882) 
and his co-workers Richer (1885) and 
Gilles de la Tourette (1889) specified three 
kinds of hypnotic state (catalepsy, lethargy, 
and somnambulism). These were thought 
of as discrete, with sharp transitions be- 
tween them. It was an easy further step, 
however, for writers such as Pitres (1891), 
influenced by Charcot, to add other border- 
line, mixed, and incomplete states (états 
frustes). The implication is still that of a 
mixture of states, rather than a true con- 
tinuum, but once there are enough border- 
line conditions there is little distinction be- 
tween a mixture and a continuum. 


Nineteenth Century Depth Scales 


The analogy with sleep makes the notion 
of degrees of hypnosis, expressed as degrees 
of depth, a plausible one. This manner of 
thinking seems to have been first proposed 
by Richet (1884). He recognized that the 
induced somnambulism of the mesmerists 
was the same as that produced by other 
methods, and he rejected the animal mag- 
netism explanation. Three degrees that he 
recognized were: (a) torpor, in which the 
eyes close spontaneously and can be opened 
with great difficulty, if at all; (b) excita- 
tion, with total inability to open the eyes, 
unresponsiveness except to the hypnotist, 
some “automatism” and “double-conscious- 
ness”; (c) stupor, with previous phe- 
nomena in greater degree, spontaneity to- 
tally lacking, subject a complete automaton, 
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easily produced “contractures” and “cata- 
lepsies.””. There is usually amnesia in the 
second stage, more complete amnesia in the 
third. Here we have the beginning of a 
depth scale. 

Not long afterwards, Liébeault (1889) 
proposed a six-point scale, and Bernheim 
(1891) a nine-point scale. These are sum- 
marized in Tables 1 and 2. Liébeault felt 
that his scale was unidimensional in the 
sense used much later in Guttman-type 
scales, that is, that an individual who 
showed the symptom characteristic of one 
of his degrees of depth would always show 
all the symptoms of lesser degree. Both 
scales emphasize spontaneous amnesia as a 


TABLE 1 


DeptH oF Hypnosis ACCORDING TO 
LIEBEAULT (1889) 


Light sleep 

1. Drowsiness. Torpor, drowsiness, heavi- 
ness, of the head, difficulty in 
opening the eyes. 
Above signs plus catalepsy, 
but with ability to modify 
the position of members if 
challenged. 
Numbness, catalepsy, auto- 
matism. The subject is no 
longer able to interfere with 
rotary automatism.* 
In addition to catalepsy and 
rotary automatism, the sub- 
ject can no longer attend to 
anything else but the hypno- 
tist and has memory only for 
the interchange between 
them. 


2. Light sleep. 


3. Light sleep: 
deeper. 


4. Light sleep: 
intermediate. 


Deep or somnambulistic sleep 


5. Ordinary som- Total amnesia on waking. 
nambulistic Can have hallucinations dur- 
sleep. ing sleep. Hallucinations van- 


ish with waking. Subject 
submits to the will of the 
hypnotist. 


6. Profound som- Total amnesia on waking. 
nambulistic Hypnotic and posthypnotic 
sleep. hallucinations possible. Com- 


plete submission to the hyp- 
notist. 


* Catalepsy refers to waxy flexibility, in which the arms 
remain where they are placed. Rotary automatism refers to the 
persistence of rotary movement of the hand and forearm, once 
set into motion by the hypnotist. 


TABLE 2 


DeptH oF Hypnosis ACCORDING TO 
BERNHEIM (1891) 


Memory retained on waking 

Torpor, drowsiness, or various sug- 
gested sensations such as warmth, 
numbness. 

Inability to open the eyes if challenged 
to do so. 

Catalepsy suggested by the hypnotist 
and bound up with the passive condi- 
tion of the subject, but may be coun- 
teracted by the subject. 


Degree 1. 


Degree 2. 


Degree 3. 


Degree 4. Catalepsy and rotary automatism 
which cannot be counteracted by the 
subject. 


Involuntary contractures and anal- 
gesia as suggested by the hypnotist. 
Automatic obedience; subject behaves 
like an automaton. 


Degree 5. 


Degree 6. 


Amnesia on waking 

Amnesia on waking. No hallucinations. 
Able to experience hallucinations dur- 
ing sleep. 

Able to experience hallucinations dur- 
ing sleep and posthypnotically. 


Degree 7. 
Degree 8. 


Degree 9. 


characteristic of the deeper stages. This is 
equally true for Bernheim, despite his theo- 
retical position that all phenomena of hyp- 
nosis are the result of suggestion. Perhaps 
he interpreted amnesia as a natural accom- 
paniment of other suggestions, although it 
was not itself suggested. 

With the appearance of such scales it be- 
came meaningful to speak of the distribu- 
tion of susceptibility according to the depth 
of hypnosis that could be reached. It is pos- 
sible to make a distinction between suscepti- 
bility and depth, but as a beginning it was 
natural to define susceptibility by the great- 
est depth that the subject was able to attain. 

Many of those who worked with hypnosis 
were satisfied with simpler classifications of 
hypnotic states. A common three-point scale 
distinguished between “somnolence,” “light 
sleep,” or “hypotaxy,” and “deep sleep” or 
“somnambulism.” This classification was 
used by Forel, Loewenfeld, Fontan, Ségard, 
and Ringier. Others preferred a twofold 
classification, whereby individuals fell in 
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Group I if only their motor behavior was 
affected, and into Group II if in addition 
they yielded also perceptual and ideational 
changes. Gurney, Delboeuf, Hirschlaft, and 
Dessoir preferred this scheme. Mayo 
(1852) made a distinction between “wak- 
and “sleep” behavior. 

These nineteenth century scales have 
enough in common that it is possible to 
make some comparisons among the findings 
of the various authorities. All, for example, 
give a good deal of weight to spontaneous 
(“nonsuggested”) posthypnotic amnesia as 
a criterion of deep hypnosis. Other stages 
are usually described according to classes of 
events, rather than according to specific 
tests, so that there is an element of uncer- 
tainty about borderline states. Induction 
procedures were not standardized, except 
within master-disciple groups, and there 
was always a certain amount of accepted 
folklore. For example, it was assumed by 
many hypnotists that hallucinations were 
produced by a simple posturing of the sub- 
ject, without verbal suggestions of hallu- 
cination. The word “suggestion” tre one 
hypnotist might mean a verbal command, 


while to another it might mean a nonverbal 
suggestion produced by some sort of manip- 
ulation. Thus in comparing the distributions 
of susceptibility as reported by these early 
writers, one naturally must recognize large 
elements of uncertainty in making quantita- 
tive comparisons. 

It comes as something of a surprise to 
find the very large numbers of subjects for 
whom records were kept and reported in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. In 
Table 3 we have digested the results from 
two major reviews (Loewenfeld, 1901; 
Schmidkunz, 1894) adding some cases re- 
ported a little later by Bramwell (in 1903). 
The 14 summarized distributions in this 
table are based on records from 19,534 
patients—a very substantial number, even 
with allowance for some duplications in the 
reports. There are included only those re- 
ports which permitted classification (always 
with a margin of uncertainty) into refrac- 
tory or nonsusceptible subjects and three 
degrees of susceptibility: drowsy-light, 
hypotaxy-moderate, and somnambulism- 
deep. Because the conditions of each in- 
vestigation differ, we have reported the 


TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF SUSCEPTIBILITY TO Hypnosis: NINETEENTH CENTURY STUDIES 


| | Distribution of susceptibility (in percent) 
| 
| Age Sessions Cases 
Investigator Source | Date range (N) (N) Refrac- Hypo 
| tory Drowsy- | taxy- | Somnam- Total 
nonsus light moder bulistic suscep 
ceptible ate deep tible 
Peronnet a ante—1900 467 25 10 20 45 75 
Forel a ante—-1898 | 275 17 23 37 23 83 
Lloyd-Tuckey a ante-1900 | 220 14 49 28 9 R¢ 
Bramwell b ante-1900 | 4-76 M =23 200 11 24 6 39 89 
Von Schrenck-Notzing a ante-1900 240 12 17 42 »9 g8 
Mosing c 1889-93 afew | M =20-30 594 12 42 17 »9 88 
children 
Hilger a ante—1900 351 6 ) 42 32 04 
Von Schrenck-Notzing a 1892 8,705 6 2 50 15 94 
(pooling of 15 reports) 
Liébeault a 1884-89 7-63 2,654 22 62 11 95 
V. Eeden & a 1887-93 1,089 5 43 41 11 9 
v. Renterghem 
v. Renterghem a ante—1900 414 4 §2 33 11 96 
Wetterstrand a 1890 | Failures, 3,209 3 36 418 13 97 
lor 2 
trials 
Velander a ante—1900 1,000 2 32 54 98 
Vogt a ante-1900 116 0 2 13 85 | 100 
Total cases 19,534 
Range of percentages 0-25 2-52 | 13-62 9-85 75-100 
9 29 36 6 91 


Mean of percentages 


Leewenfeld (1901). 
> Bramwell (1903). 
¢ Schmidkunz (1894). 


SUSCEPTIBILITY TO HYPNOS 


means of the investigations without respect 
to the variation in numbers of cases, thus 
using each report as one case in computing 
the means at the bottom of Table 3. 


More Recent Scales of Hypnotic 
Susceptibility 


A new interest in hypnotic susceptibility 
came to the fore around 1930, when M. M. 
White (1930) published his scale. He made 
use of specific responses to suggestions 
given in hypnosis as a means of arriving at 
scores, and thus began a practice adopted 
by most of the later scales. Shortly there- 
after the Davis and Husband (1931) scale 
appeared, which, while more detailed and 
covering a wider range of depth, assigns 
scores on the basis of responses to classes 
of suggestions rather than to specific re- 
sponses. At about the same time Barry, 
MacKinnon, and Murray (1931) proposed 


TA 


DISTRIBUTION OF SUSCEPTIBILITY TO HyPNOsIS: MORE RECENT STUDIES 


Ses- 
Investigator | Date | Subjects | sions | Cases 
(N) (N) 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
Eysenck & Neurotic | 
Furneaux 1945 | patients 1 60 
Friedlander College 
& Sarbin 1938 | students | 57 
Weitzenhoffer College 
1956 | students | 1 200 
Barry, | | 
MacKinnon,} 1931 College 
& Murray | | students tid 73 
Hilgard, | | | 
Weitzen- 
hoffer, & 1958 | College 
Gough students 1 74 
464 


Total cases 
Range of percentages 
Mean of percentages 


« Nonsusceptible include lowest category reported, scores 0 
remaining scale (i.e., ) 
b Converted according to 
medium 10-14, deep = 1 
¢ Converted according to most comparable categories. 


Friedlander-Sarbin practice, with 
5-20. 


un 


IS IN A STUDENT POPULATION 


a scale based on a short list of specific sug- 
gestions. They placed much weight upon 
the subject’s ability to have some suggested 
posthypnotic amnesia, and upon suggested 
inhibition of response, that is, loss of ability 
to control certain types of movement, such 
as separating interlocked fingers. While 
Hull (1933) did not develop a scale of sus- 
ceptibility, he often used speed of eye clos- 
ure to suggestion as a measure of suscepti- 
bility. The well-known scale of Friedlander 
and Sarbin (1938) combines this emphasis 
upon eye closure with the kinds of items 
used in the Barry, MacKinnon, and Murray 
scale. The scale developed by Eysenck and 
Furneaux (1945) is similar in many re- 
spects to that of Friedlander and Sarbin, 
while the scales of LeCron and Bordeaux 
(1947) and of Watkins (1949) are more 
nearly variations of the Davis-Husband type 
of scale. Of these, the scale by LeCron and 


BLE 4 


Distribution of susceptibility (in percent) 


Refrac- Hypo- | Somnam- Total 
tory Drowsy- | taxy- bulism- suscep- 
nonsus- light moder- deep tible 
| ceptible | ate 
37" 38 17 8 63 
33> 25 37 5 67 
| 23> 59 15 3 77 
| 
| 
16° 37 29 18 84 
3> 51 30 16 97 
3-37 25-51 15-37 3-16 63-97 
22 42 26 10 78 


80-point scale; others categorized according to thirds of 


10 on an 


nonsusceptible scoring 0 on Friedlander-Sarbin scale, light = 1-9, 
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Bordeaux is of great length, and covers a 
very large variety of hypnotic phenomena. 

The most widely used of these scales have 
been those of Davis and Husband and of 
Friedlander and Sarbin. Because descrip- 
tions of these scales are readily available 
elsewhere (e.g., Weitzenhoffer, 1957) they 
will not be repeated here. 

Results of investigations using the more 
modern scales are presented in Table 4. For 
this purpose, responses have been reclassi- 
fied in the categories of Table 3, with every 
effort to be as fair as possible to the new 
and old conceptions. Comparison of 
Tables 3 and 4 shows that the ranges within 
each category of depth overlap substan- 
tially. Recent investigators report a higher 
mean percentage of refractory subjects and 
a lower mean percentage of somnambulistic 
subjects, but the orders of magnitude are 
similar. The older investigators were con- 
cerned primarily with clinic patients, for 
whom the motivation for successful hyp- 
nosis was very high, while the modern in- 
vestigators (with the exception of Eysenck 
and Furneaux) used college students. There 
were some children, also, in the older sam- 
ples, and as we shall see, they are more sus- 
ceptible than adults. Also, of course, the 
older studies often used many sessions. In 
any case results are sufficiently variable, 
even among the three studies using a mod- 
ern scale such as the Friedlander-Sarbin 
one, that further studies are clearly in order. 


Form of Distribution 


The average results, when classified ac- 
cording to the nineteenth century categories, 
suggest a fairly normal distribution of hyp- 
notic susceptibility, with a few refractory 
cases, a few very good subjects, and the rest 
falling between. When, however, results are 
scaled according to standardized measure- 
ments, various forms of distribution are re- 
ported. Perhaps the most commonly re- 
ported distribution is that of an inverted J, 
with most subjects relatively little suscepti- 
ble, and a pronounced skew of the distribu 
tion toward the more susceptible end of the 
Eysenck & Furneaux, 1945; 
Sarbin, 1938; Hilgard, 


scale (e.g., 
Friedlander & 


Weitzenhoffer, & Gough, 1958; Weitzen- 
hoffer, 1956). With a somewhat different 
scaling of scores, however, a bimodal distri- 
bution may result (Hilgard et al., 1958). 
There are traces of bimodality in a number 
of previously published investigations (e.g., 
Barry et al., 1931; Davis & Husband, 
1931). The uncertainty about the form of 
distribution raises a number of questions, to 
which we shall return. 


Age and Susceptibility 


There is a good deal of incidental evi- 
dence that children make unusually good 
hypnotic subjects (e.g., Bramwell, 1956) 
but careful investigations are lacking. The 
one best investigation was carried out by 
Liébeault (as reported by Beaunis, 1887). 
He studied 744 subjects ranging from early 
childhood to old age, with the results shown 
in Figure 1. Of his child subjects below the 


AGE AND SUSCEPTIBILITY 
(LIEBEAULT) 


° 20 40 60 80 100 OF CASES 
Below 7 23 
7-14 65 
14-2) 87 
21-28 \Z 98 
28-35 84 
35-42 6s 
42-49 E 106 
49-56 68 
56-63 iF 69 
634 up Y 
20 40 60 80 100 
PER CENT OF SUBJECTS 
Somnambulism 
[-__] Somnolence to very deep sleep 
Refractory (uninfluenced) 
Fig. 1. Age and susceptibility to hypnosis. Data 


from Liébeault as reported by Beaunis, 1887. 


age of 14, none was uninfluenced, compared 
with about 10% uninfluenced at most .other 
ages. The highest proportion of somnam- 
bulistic subjects was found between the 
ages of 7 and 14 (55.3%). There is little 
progressive change in susceptibility beyond 
the age of 14. The conclusions of Ringier 
(Schmidkunz, 1892) and of Mosing 
(Schmidkunz, 1894) support Liébeault’s 
findings. 

While comparable data are not available 
from more recent studies, one of Hull’s stu- 


dents, Ramona Messerschmidt, reported 
data on postural sway for a sample of chil- 
dren between the ages of 5 and 16. Because 
postural sway shows a positive correlation 
with hypnotizability, these data are relevant. 
She found an increase in responsiveness 
from age 5 to high points at ages 6 and 8, 
with slow decline thereafter (Hull, 1933, 
p. 84). Her results are also coherent with 
those of Liébeault. 


Sex and Susceptibility 


Perhaps because of the early association 
of hypnosis with hysteria, and of hysteria 
with the female, there is a popular miscon- 
ception that women are more readily hyp- 
notized than men. The problem has been of 
continuing interest, and there have been 
numerous reports concerning sex differ- 
ences. Wetterstrand, (Loewenfeld, 1901) 
felt there were no sex differences, a conclu- 
sion with which Bramwell (1956) agreed. 
Liébeault reported his findings carefully, 
finding no sex differences. The occasional 
reports of differences favoring women have 
found differences too slight to meet tests of 
statistical significance (Davis & Husband, 
1931; Friedlander & Sarbin, 1938; Weitzen- 
hoffer & Weitzenhoffer, 1958). One excep- 
tion is the report of Hilgard et al. (1958) 
reporting a statistically significant differ- 
ence, with women more susceptible. 

Not only are mean sex differences seldom 
found, but the distributions are very similar 
for men and women, even when circum- 
stances of experimentation and measure- 
ment produce distributions differing in gen- 
eral form from one study to another. 


Summary 

Differences in susceptibility to hypnosis 
have been found by all workers. Although 
the detailed findings are in disagreement, 
the nineteenth century studies, carried on 
with thousands of patients, are in general 
agreement with the more recent laboratory 
studies done largely with college students. 
The earlier studies tend to report somewhat 
higher average success, but many factors 
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can account for this: the motivation of the 
subjects, the inclusion of children, repeated 
hypnotic sessions. The basic phenomena 
considered to be signs of the hypnotic trance 
are very much today what they were then. 
A particular thread of continuity is the use 
of posthypnotic amnesia as a sign of a sub- 
stantial trance. 

The early study of Liébeault on age dif- 
ference remains essentially sound, although 
further studies should be conducted. It ap- 
pears from what evidence is available that 
hypnotic susceptibility is at its height some- 
where between the ages of 7 and 14. 

Sex differences are not at all prominent, 
if indeed they can be demonstrated at all. 
There may be a slight tendency for women 
to be more susceptible than men, but if the 
tendency exists it is slight indeed. 

There are other problems of hypnotic 
susceptibility, such as the dimensions of 
hypnotizability. These we shall postpone 
for later consideration, 


STANFORD Hypnotic SUSCEPTIBILITY 
SCALE 


A long-range study of hypnotic suscepti- 
bility was begun at Stanford during the 
academic year 1957-58. A preliminary study 
of individual differences in susceptibility, 
based on the scores of 74 subjects (Hilgard 
et al., 1958) pointed up the need for some 
revisions of the scale then used, a slight 
modification of the Friedlander-Sarbin scale 
(1938). A revision of the scoring weights 
led in that study to a marked bimodality of 
scores, a result that it was feared might 
have been due to the nature of the items in 
the scale. Also the very low scores (of 0 
and 1) were so frequent that it seemed 
desirable to add some easier items in order 
to spread out the score distribution. 

With this background a new susceptibility 
scale was prepared and after some pretest- 
ing in the summer of 1958 a standardization 
test was begun in the autumn of 1958. This 
report is based on the results of 124 sub- 
jects tested with the new scale. Because 
additional scales are in preparation, the 
initial scale is known as the Stanford Hyp- 
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TABLE 5 


ITEMS IN THE STANFORD Hypnotic SUSCEPTIBILITY SCALE 


Item Form A 


Backwards 
Form A Induction 
Left 


Postural sway 
Eye closure 


Hand lowering Right 


Immobilization Right arm 


Finger lock Before chest 


Arm rigidity Left arm 


Hands moving Together Apart 


Verbal inhibition | Name 
Hallucination Fly 


Eye catalepsy Both eyes closed 


Posthypnotic Changes chairs 


Amnesia test Recall of items—3 to 11 


notic Susceptibility Scale which is Part I of 
the total Stanford Hypnotic Scales. Part II 
will be a scale sampling a greater variety of 
hypnotic phenomena, for subjects who 
prove susceptible on Part I. The suscepti- 
bility scale has been separately published 
(Weitzenhoffer & Hilgard, 1959). The pub- 
lished version gives two forms of the scale, 
wjth complete directions, and some prelim- 
inary standardization data. Hence the de- 
tailed instructions will not be repeated here. 

The 12 items that receive scores in the 
scale are summarized in Table 5. An addi- 
tional item (arm catalepsy after passive lift 
ing of the arm) was tested but dropped 
from the final scale because of its failure to 
correlate with the other items. 

Equivalence of the Two Forms. For the 
purpose of standardization, the two forms 
of the scale were given, half in the order 
A-B and half in the order B-A. There were 
no significant differences between forms, or 
between the scores on 2 days of hypnosis. 
For most of the analyses of this report the 
two forms will be considered +s merely two 


Backwards 

Form B Induction 
Left arm 
Overhead 


Right arm 


Hometown 
Mosquito 


Both eyes closed 
stretc.es 


Rises, 


Recall of items 


Form B Criterion of passing 


Falls without forcing 

Closes eyes without forcing 

Lowers at least 6 inches by end of 
10-second timed interval 

Arm rises less than 1 inch in 
10-second timed interval 

Incomplete separation of fingers 
at end of 10 seconds 

Less than 2 inches of arm bend- 
ing in 10 seconds 

(A) Hands as close as 6 inches; 

(B) Hands at least 6 inches apart 

Name unspoken in 10 seconds 

Any movement, grimacing, ac- 
knowledgment of effect 

Eyes remain closed at end of 
10 seconds 

Any partial movement response 
at posthypnotic signal 


3to 11 | Recall of 3 or fewer items 


halves of one total test, and the orders in 
which the forms were given will be ignored. 

Reliability. The reliabilities as determined 
for each day separately, for the total 2-day 
score, and the retest reliability, are given in 
Table 6. Because the reliabilities for 1-day 
scores are .83, the retest reliability, on the 
assumption of perfect correspondence be- 
tween the 2 days, should also be .83, as in- 
deed it does turn out to be. Also, if the 
score of each of the days is considered to 
be but half of a total test, the Spearman- 
Brown formula would predict a reliability 
of the total 2-day test of .91, as indeed it is 
found to be by the Kuder-Richardson for- 
mula (their Formula 20). Hence the inter- 
relationships of the coefficients of Table 6 
are consistent with the interpretations being 
made of the test results. The most satisfac- 
tory reliability is obviously that of the total 
2-day scores (.91). This is high enough to 
permit the use of these scores as criteria for 
other purposes. 

The changes in score between the 2 days 


are of some interest. Therefore a scatter- 
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TABLE 6 


RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS: STANFORD HyPpNortic 
SUSCEPTIBILITY SCALE 


| Cases | Reliability 
| (N) | coefficient 


Type of reliability 


Kuder-Richardson 


Day 1 (Forms A,B) | 124 .83 
Day 2 (Forms A,B) |} 124 .83 
Days 1 + 2 (Forms A + B) 124 | 91 
Retest | 
Day 1 (Form A) vs. Day 2 | 
(Form B) | 60 .78 
Day 1 (Form B) vs. Day 2 | 
(Form A) | 64 | 87 
Day 1 (Forms A,B) vs. Day 2 | 
(Forms A,B) | 124 | .83 


plot of the 2-day performances is given in 
Figure 2. Analysis shows that 68% of the 
cases have a second day’s score within one 
point of the first day, and 93% have scores 


10 
9 
8 4 Wood 
7 Wow 
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5 | Wot 


| 
| 
DAY | 
Fic. 2. Seatterplot of scores on 2 days of hyp- 


nosis. (The days followed each other at 24- or 48- 
hour intervals; no differences attributable to the 
interval were detected.) 


on the 2 days within three points of each 
other. 

Validity. The validity of the scale has 
been tested by bringing back to the labora- 
tory subjects from both the high and the 
low end of the distribution. 


The Stanford Hypnotic Susceptibility 
Scale is the first of several scales being de- 
veloped in this laboratory. For convenience 
we may refer to it as Part I, and talk about 
the later scales as Parts II and III. The 
next scale beyond Part I is designed to 
sample a more varied set of behaviors under 
hypnosis, so that, in effect, it will spread out 
the better subjects of Part I into those who 
can go much further and those who have 
gone about as far in hypnosis as they are 
ready to go. Although this scale, known as 
Part I]—Extended Susceptibility Scale, is 
undergoing revision, a preliminary form 
was being tested in 1958-59, when the pres- 
ent sample was collected. Its general nature 
can be inferred from the 15 items that 
entered into the scores of this preliminary 
form. Each of these items was scored on a 
pass-fail basis, just as in the scoring of 
Part I: 

. Inability to stand up 
Anesthesia (hand) 


] 
3 
4. Smell hallucination 
5. Heat illusion 

6. Music hallucination 

7. Visual hallucination of sport event 

8. Regression to a recently seen motion picture 

9. Dreaming under hypnosis 

10. Visual hallucination of record player (eyes 
open) 

11. Suggested deafness: inability to hear tapping 
sounds 

12. Negative visual hallucination: missing clock 
hand 

13. Posthypnotic suggestion 

14. Amnesia 

15. Reinduction of hypnosis at a signal 

In connection with the development of 
the scales of Part II, we sought to rehyp- 
notize as many as possible of the subjects 
who scored high on the susceptibility scale. 
We succeeded in bringing back for further ; 
study 21 of 28 or 75% of the highest scor- | 
ing subjects, all having scored 16 points or 
more of the possible 24 points on the first 2 
days. Of these 21 subjects, 15 (72%) 
scored in the upper half of the Part IT scale 
(Table 7). We also tested a few subjects 
who had not scored as high on the suscepti- 
bility scale, but were potentially promising 
because they had shown considerable am- 
nesia. There were 21 of these subjects, rep- 
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TABLE 7 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN Scores ON Part | 
(SUSCEPTIBILITY SCALE) AND SCORES 
on Part II (Deprun ScALe) 


Part II (Depth) 


Part I (Susceptibility) 


Low High 
(Days 1 and 2 combined) | scores | scores | Total 
(0-7) | (0-14 
High scores (16-24) 6 15 2 
Medium scores (7—15) 16 5 21 
Total 22 20 42 
Chi square = 9.55; .01 > p > .001. 


Note.—The Depth Scale is not yet in form for publication. 


resenting a selected third of the 62 subjects 
scoring between 7 and 15 points out of the 
24 possible on the first 2 days. Of these 22 
subjects, only 5 (24%) scored in the upper 
half on Part Il. We 


subjects on the susceptibility scale 


thus see that the better 
were a 
more promising pool for providing good 
subjects on Part II than the poorer subjects 
on the susceptibility scale. This gives us 
some confidence in the validity of the meas- 
ures, although the occasional exceptions re- 
quire further study. We shall turn later to 
some questions of dimensionality raised by 
these exceptions. 

A number of subjects who scored very 
low on the susceptibility scale were also in- 
vited back individually for a further hynotic 
session.* In these cases the hypnotist de- 
parted entirely from standard procedures, 
and did his best to capitalize on the known 
successes of the subject on the prior days, 
and on any cues picked up during the at- 
tempted inducti: Review of the protocols 
of the 17 subjects tested in this way (sub- 
jects who scored 0-11 on 2 
median of 7 out of a possible 24), showed 


n 


days, with a 


performances on this third day with no 
greater success than would be predicted 
from the first day scoring level. There were 


2? We wish to acknowledge our indebtedness 
Jay D. Haley of the Palo Alto Veterans Admit 
tration Hospital for assistance in this portior 


1 


the experiment. 


MOOR 


two doubtful cases, in which responsiveness 
appeared to increase, but neither of these 
cases demonstrated amnesia or responded to 
posthypnotic suggestion. Hence it appears 
that subjects refractory on the susceptibility 
scale, using the standard method of induc- 
tion, were also refractory when another 
method was used. Generalization from this 
finding is limited because only one addi- 
tional hour was used in the attempted rein- 
duction. 

These 
that our susceptibility scale is both reliable 
and valid. The results have to be inter- 
preted with some caution because they are 
limited to 
long-term hypnosis was tried, and we did 
not manipulate the motivation of our 
jects. But within these limitations, we have 
a scale that is dependable enough to be used 
in the study of the lawfulness of hypnotic 
phenomena. 


results give us some confidence 


a sample of college students, no 


sub- 


The 124 (64 
men and 60 women) whose scores are here 
volunteers fulfilling part of 
the course requirement in introductory psy- 
Stanford. We need to ask: What 
How 


Stan- 


university undergraduates 


msidered were 


chology at 
kinds of students come to Stanford? 
representative are our subjects of the 
ford population ? 

As a private university with high admis 
sion standards and high tuition fees, Stan 
ford attracts students who represent a sele« 
tion largely from upper middle class homes 
although the prevalence of scholarships and 
iti means 
from low 
as well. Stanford is coedu 
5.000 
students of whom about 1,700 ar 

The cou 


a popular one, 


work that there are 
many bright 


economic strata 


opportunities 
Vl 
eT SOCIO- 


students 


cational, with some undergraduate 
e women. 
rse in introductory psychology is 
so that about two-thir 


the students tak: 


the course at 


during their undergraduate years. Tt is 


‘-hosen by engineering and other preprofes 
sional students as well as by the liberal arts 
students 


hypne tic 


Comparison of the majors of our 
with the distribution of 
ajors in the university at large shows 


subiect 


nat 


f 
| 
q 
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TABLE 8 


UNDERGRADUATE Majors or Hypnotic SUBJECTS COMPARED WITH DISTRIBUTION 


OF MAJors IN THE TOTAL UNDERGRADUATE Bopy 


Male students Female students 
who have designated majors | who have designated majors 
Major 
Total | Hypnotic Total Hypnotic 
undergraduate | sample undergraduate sample 
(%) | (%) (%) (%) 
Humanities and Sciences 
Humanities 8 15 28 16 
Social sciences 35 36 43 58 
Physical and biological sciences 17 11 12 2 
Engineering and Mineral Sciences 38 25 1 0 
Professional and Preprofessional 2 13 16 24 
Total 100 100 100 100 
Number of cases 2,359 55 1,109 55 
Major not chosen 903 9 568 5 
Grand Total 3,262 64 1,677 60 


we have a reasonable cross section of stu- 
dent interest represented (Table 8). 

We may assume that from the point of 
view of demographic characteristics our 
sample is fairly representative of the Stan- 
ford undergraduate. The question remains 
whether or not any subtle bias enters 
through the process of volunteering for an 
experiment involving hypnosis. We have 
attempted to get an index to this bias by 
having members of the class volunteer first 
for a session in which they have an oppor- 
tunity to complete a personality inventory, 
and then we have limited the group accept- 
able for hypnosis to those who first volun- 
teered for the personality inventory. If 
there are personality factors leading some 
kinds of people to volunteer for hypnosis, 
and others to refrain from volunteering, we 
should be able to detect some differences in 
their scores on the personality inventory. 
There were limited opportunities to partici- 
pate in the hypnotic experiments, and many 
of those listed as nonvolunteers would 
gladly have participated. Hence it must not 
be assumed that any large fraction of the 
nonvolunteers had qualms about hypnosis. 
Some illustrative results are given in Table 9. 

The means and standard deviations come 
very near to the norms as published for the 


two scales reported (Gough, 1957). For 
example, for a sample of 680 college stu- 
dents the Dominance scale is reported to 
yield a mean of 28.5 with a standard devia- 
tion of 6.0, and the Self-Control scale a 
mean of 29.2 with a standard deviation of 
7.1. For our subjects the means for Domi- 
nance and Self-Control are 29.2 (SD = 6.1) 
and 27.4 (SD = 6.5), respectively. 

The only evidence of any bias is in the 
somewhat lower scores on the Self-Control 
scale of our hypnotic subjects as against the 
nonvolunteer sample. The difference ap- 
proaches significance for the female sub- 
jects (p = .05), and lies in the same direc- 
tion for the male subjects, although the 
difference for them is not significant. Be- 
cause within this sample the Self-Control 
scale correlates r = —.39 with our 2-day 
hypnotic scores for women students, any 
bias introduced would tend to raise the level 
of susceptibility of our women subjects 
against that of the total student sample. 

In summary, the sample represents a 
cross section of the Stanford undergraduate 
student body with respect to choice of 
major. It is possible that there is some 
slight bias in the volunteer sample; if there 
is, it overrepresents slightly the susceptible 
women students. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF SUSCEPTIBILITY 
Having established that the Stanford 
Hypnotic Scale yields data that show both 
reliability and validity, and that the sample 
is at least a moderately satisfactory one to 


TABL 


SAMPLE VOLUNTEERING FOR Hypnosis COMPA 
AMONG THOSE WHO Too 


Male subjects 
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represent Stanford undergraduates, we are 
prepared now to turn to the more detailed 
findings with respect to individual differ- 


ences in scores, 


The score distributions for the 2 days 
separately, and for the 2 days combined, are 
E 9 


RED WITH SAMPLE NOT VOLUNTEERING 
K PERSONALITY TEST® 


Female subjects 


Sar Dominance Self-Control Dominance Self-Control 
(Do (Do) (S¢ 
Volunteered for hypnosis 62 29.8 6.3 | 27.1 6.7 | 59 28.7 6.0] 27.7 6.3 
Did not volunteer for hypnosis 92 29.2 5$.3 | 28.2 iss 
Differences between means 
(Hyp. — nonhyp 0.6 —l.s 0.2 —2.4 
Critical ratio 0.6 .0 0.2 2.0% 
® California Psychological Inventory. Palo Alto, Calif.: Cor ting I iologists Press 
*p < 05. 
TABLE 10 
Raw Score DistripuTions: ALL Days SINGLY AND COMBINED 
Scores on single days Scores on 2 days combined 
Score Day 1 Day 2 Score Day 1 Day 2 
More susceptible 12 3 4 24 2 
11 6 7 22-23 3 
10 9 >31 11 >33 20-21 11 )28 
9 5 5 18-19 9 
8 8 6 16-17 3 
Less susceptible 7 11 8 14-15 10 
6 10| 10 12-13 12 
5 18 19 10-11 16 
; 3 5 
t 93 9] 4 1 06 
5 12 12 6-i 17 
2 13 11 1-5 11 
1 9 7 2-3 8 
0 7 5 0-1 7 
N 124 124 124 
M 5.25 5.48 10.73 
a 5.22 3.20 6.14 
Day 1 vs. Day 2: Mean difference .23 
TDM = 
CR 1.35 (p .09, one-tailed test 
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presented in Table 10, along with some 
statistical measures based on the distribu- 
tions. The change in scores between the 
first and second day is in the expected direc- 
tion of a slight mean increase but the differ- 
ence is not statistically significant. 

Because there were no sex differences 
(CR = 0.35) the sexes are not treated 
separately. This finding disagrees with that 
of our first year of experimentation (Hil- 
gard et al., 1958), when it was found that 
women were more susceptible than men. 
While a somewhat different procedure was 
used, we have been unable to determine any 
basis for the disagreement. 

When the 2-day scores are plotted as a 
frequency distribution (Figure 3) they yield 


|. Obtained scores 
—— Fitted curve 
N=124 


18 20 22 24 


i... 
o 2 4 6 6 10 l2 14 16 
TWO-DAY SCORE 


Fic. 3. Two normal curves fitted to obtained 


data 


a strikingly bimodal distribution. As an il- 
lustrative curve of best fit, the combination 
of two normal distributions has been super- 
imposed on the obtained values in Figure 3. 
These were obtained by computing means 
and standard deviations of the scores above 
and below the low point as though they 
were separate distributions. Half the scores 
at the low point were assigned to the lower 
distribution, half to the upper. Then points 
on the normal curve were obtained, corre- 
sponding to the scale values of the plotted 
scores, and the two. distributions added 
where they overlapped. The curve about the 


first mode is based on a mean of 8.07, SD = 
4.01, N = 96.5, while the second mode is 
represented by a mean of 20.00, SD = 1.93, 
N = 27.5. Departure of the true points 
from the fitted curve is well within the 
limits of chance, as determined by a chi 
square test for goodness of fit (p = .95). 
That is, if the “true” population of scores 
is distributed according to the fitted curve, 
deviations of the size found would be ex- 
pected 95 out of 100 times for a sample of 
this size. 

A single normal curve can also be fitted 
to the data without doing much violence, 
because the second mode is a small one. The 
departure of the obtained scores from a best 
fit normal curve is not bad by the chi square 
criterion (p = .50), so that it is permissible 
to enter the scores into correlations. 

The bimodality of scores is consistent 
with the findings of the earlier investigation 
(Hilgard et al., 1958). Because bimodality 
is rather unusual in psychological investiga- 
tions, the bimodality of the distributions de- 
serves special consideration. 

The bimodality of score distributions, 
found in two successive yearly studies using 
somewhat different procedures, raises inter- 
esting questions. Does it mean that there is 
some sort of “type” distribution underlying 
susceptibility to hypnosis, or does it mean 
that some procedure in assembling test 
items and in weighting scores has produced 
the bimodality ? 


Problem of Bimodality 


We may begin with the assumption that 
the distribution of susceptibility is not in- 
herently bimodal, and show, under this as- 
sumption, how bimodality can arise. That 
bimodality is not inevitable has already been 
made clear in our earlier study in which, 
using the Friedlander-Sarbin weights the 
distribution was in the form of an inverted 
J, while by using dichotomized scores the 
distribution became bimodal (Hilgard et al., 
1958). This finding has led us to examine 
some of the things that happen when scores 
are dichotomized. The following principles 
are known to statisticians, but they are 
seldom of interest to psychologists because 
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they apply primarily to scales built of items 
that correlate higher than most psycholog- 
ical scores correlate. 

1. If dichotomized items of equal diffi- 
culty are combined into a scale by simple 
addition, the higher the intercorrelations be- 
tween the items, the greater the bimodality 
of the resulting distribution. It is possible 
to begin with items that split exactly 50-50, 
so that there is no inherent tendency to 
prejudice the form of distribution, and then 
to combine them to form various kinds of 
symmetrical distribution. The higher their 
intercorrelations, the more evident the bi- 
modality of their composite scores will be 
(e.g., Guilford, 1950, p. 491). 

If highly intercorrelated dichotomized 
items are of unequal difficulty, the form of 
the distribution of scores based on adding 
the item scores will depend upon the distri- 
bution of the item difficulty. The simplest 
way to demonstrate this empirically is to 
arrange some artificial scores into Guttman- 
type scales, constructing the scale to yield 
the highest possible item intercorrelation for 
varying in difficulty. 
would result if the 


dichotomized items 
The bimodality that 
items were of equal difficulty need not re- 
sult if the items are of sufficiently different 
difficulties. Some illustrations are given in 
Figure 4. It is easy to see how manipula- 
tion of item difficulty can produce any de- 
sired form of distribution. 

The demonstrations of Figure 4 
that with high correlations and some choice 
in item difficulty, almost anything can iae- 
pen to the form of distribution. 
Therefore one must be very careful not to 
assert anything about the distribution of 
the phenomena underlying the scores unless 
more information is available than a distri- 
added up from dichoto- 


show 


score 


bution of scores 
mized items.* 
Both the principles above apply to our 
data, for we have a number of highly inter- 
correlated items, and they vary in difficulty. 


Eysenck and 
the problem of score di 

points on otherwise 
Whenever scores are dichoto- 


Furneaux (1945) in discussing 
stribution consider the con- 
sequences of cutting normally 
distributed scores. 
mized, some statistical problems arise. 
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Fic. 4. How distribution of item difficulty affects 
the form of distribution of scores based on highly 
intercorrelated items. 


By selecting items of appropriate difficulty 
(or by dichotomizing them somewhat dif- 
ferently) we could obtain almost any form 
of distribution. 

True bimodality may exist. Despite the 
caution that is needed in asserting anything 
about the “true” form of distribution, one 
item in our scale is measured by a “natural” 
kind of scale, so that the form of distribu- 
tion can be determined for this item with a 
minimum of artifacts due to scaling. This 
is the item which tksts recall under sug- 
gested amnesia. The form of the interroga- 
tory at the end of the hypnotic session per- 
mitted the subject to recall from 0 to 10 
items, and his raw score is simply the num 
ber of items recalled. There are no con- 
straints on this score that should make it 
bimodal, unless there is something about the 
distribution of amnesia that is inherently 
bimodal. The distribution is plotted in Fig- 
ure 5. The scores have been converted from 
items recalled to items forgotten, in order 
to make the form of distribution conform 
to that used in the distribution of suscepti- 
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8 10 14 
ITEMS FORGOTTEN: 2 DAYS 


Fic. 5. Distribution of amnesia scores obtained 
following each of 2 days of hypnotic induction. 


(N = 124) 


bility in Figure 3. The distribution is strik- 
ingly bimodal, and the number of cases in 
the upper mode (33 of 124) is not far from 
the 28 of 124 in the upper mode of the total 
susceptibility scale (Table 10). These re- 
sults keep alive the possibility that the true 
distribution of hypnotic susceptibility in our 
population is bimodal. 

The only way in which the choice of items 
could bias the form of the amnesia distribu- 
tion would be by way of some causal influ- 
ence upon recall of the items as a conse- 
quence of experience with them. The 
correlation between other scale items 
and amnesia might conceivably result in a 
similarity in form between the distribution 
of susceptibility and the distribution of 
amnesia. In that case the resultant suscepti- 
bility is in reality bimodally distributed, 
but its distribution might be artificially 
produced by the kinds of items used in the 
test. Actually we shall elsewhere report 
some analyses showing that recall is in fact 
affected by the nature of the items, but the 
tendency is to have somewhat less amnesia 
for successful than for unsuccessful items, 
when depth of hypnosis is taken into ac- 
count (Hilgard & Hommel, 1961). Any 
similarity between the forms of distri- 
bution for susceptibility and for amnesia 
must therefore depend upon fairly complex 
underlying processes. 

We leave the problem of bimodality here. 
On the one hand we have noted conditions 


under which the form of the curve of dis- 
tribution can be artificially manipulated, 
which leads us to distrust the bimodality of 
our scores derived from summing dichoto- 
mized items. On the other hand, the pres- 
ence of bimodality in the amnesia scores 
suggests the possibility of some genuine bi- 
modality underlying the results. 


Problem of Dimensionality 


There have often been suggestions that 
there are different kinds of hypnotic sus- 
ceptibility, as reflected in the differential 
passing of unlike items. Thus White (1937) 
proposes that there are two kinds of hyp- 
notic trance (active and passive) with dif- 
ferent personality correlates. Eysenck and 
Furneaux (1945) propose a distinction be- 
tween primary and secondary suggestibility, 
as measured by different items; they also 
suggest a difference between active and pas- 
sive subjects. It is important to examine 
our criteria measures, therefore, to deter- 
mine if there is any evidence for more than 
one kind of ability underlying hypnotic 
susceptibility. 

It should be pointed out that hypnosis it- 
self is classified by Eysenck and Furneaux 
as illustrating “primary” suggestibility, and 
the tests that correlate positively with it are 
all tests of primary suggestibility ; second- 
ary suggestibility, which they sometimes re- 
fer to as “gullibility,” does not correlate 
with hypnosis.* If we should fail to find 
more than one kind of trait making up sug- 
gestibility to hypnosis (among items predic- 
tive of hypnosis) we would not be contra- 
dicting their findings. 

Item Correlation with Total Scale. One 
line of evidence suggesting that there is a 
common dimension running through all of 
the items of the scale is furnished by the 
relatively high correlation between the score 
on each item and the total score minus that 
item. Because each item is dichotomized, 
and the total score can be expressed along 
a scale, it is appropriate to use biserial cor- 
relations (Table 11). For the scores of 


4A study recently completed in our laboratory 
(Moore, 1961) lends support to this distinction. 
See also Stukat (1958). 
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TABLE 11 


CONTRIBUTION OF EacH ITEM WITHIN THE TOTAL SCALE 
(N = 124 throughout) 


Percentage 


Correlation 
with total scale 
minus this item 


Reliability 


Item passing (Day 1 vs. Day 2) 
tetrachoric r’s biserial r’s 
Postural sway 69 .96 .38 
Eye closure 58 .78 $7 
Hand lowering 81 .83 | .63 
Arm immobilization 14 74 
Finger lock 32 .83 
Arm rigidity 32 .88 .83 
Moving hands 70 75 | RS 
Verbal inhibition 23 94 .79 
Hallucination 35 71 ae 
Eye catalepsy 30 94 .79 
Posthypnotic suggestion 49 .60 .60 
Amnesia 32 77 .69 


Day 1, as shown in the table, these correla- 
tions range from a low of .38 for postural 
sway, measured prior to induction, to a high 
These correlations 
factor running 


of .83 for arm rigidity. 
indicate a high common 
through the scale. 

The one rejected item (arm catalepsy ) 
was discarded because it did not correlate 
with the rest. The item consisted of the pas- 
sive raising of the forearm with the elbow 
resting on the arm of the chair. It 
scored as a pass if the arm remained in posi- 
tion rather than returning to the arm of the 
chair. While the 2-day retest reliability was 
= 92). the biserial correla- 
with total score minus that 


was 


satisfactory (7; 
tion on Day | 
item was —.14. Thus in part through item 
selection, in part through the nature of th« 
phenomena themselves, our scale is highly 
saturated with what may be designated 
“primary suggestibility.” 

A Guttman-Type Scale. Guttman (1950) 
has proposed an arrangement of items in at- 


to determine whether or not 


titude scales to 
there is a single dimension running through 
the items. His type of scale can be applied 
to other kinds of tests provided there are 
high intercorrelations among the items. If 
items yield dichotomized scores (as ours 
do), then all that is necessary is to arrange 


the items in order of descending difficulty 
(ie., percentage passing) along one axis, 
and subjects in descending order of total 
scores along the other axis. Then a plot of 
success by item by subject will yield a tri- 
angular distribution, with the “plus” signs 
concentrating in the upper left of the dia- 
gram, and the minus signs in the lower 
right. A fraction of such a diagram, using 
actual data from the first 32 subjects of our 
study, is presented in Table 12. Ideally, no 
subject should have had any successes (+’s) 
to the right of the solid line. 

When items are arranged as in Table 12 
it is possible to compute the coefficient of 
reproducibility as a percentage of the items 
falling where they should fall if the scales 
were perfect, that is, if there were no blanks 


above the stepwise line in the table. This 
specimen table has a coefficient of repro- 
ducibility of .92, which satisfies the Gutt- 


man criterion of .90 for a satisfactory: scale. 
Applying this method to all our data for 
124 subjects for the 24 items of 2 days of 
hypnosis we find a coefficient of reproduci- 
bility of .88, which, while slightly below the 
value designated as desirable by Guttman, 
comes close to it, and strongly supports the 
interpretation that the tests measure a uni 


dimensional trait. The Guttman scaling is 


| 

| 

ha | 
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TABLE 12 


| | 

Subject | Items from Hypnotic Susceptibility Scale 
(in descending order of difficulty) 
| 


7 9 5 11 10 6 12 8 4 


w 


+ 
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Total 25 23 18 18 14 12 12 10 9 9 
successes 
per item 
Note.—Item identification (in order of presentation): 
1. Postural sway 
. Eye closure 


? 
3. Hand lowering 

4. Immobilization (Arm) 
5 

6 


. Hand movement 

. Verbal inhibition 
Hallucination 

Eye catalepsy 

. Posthypnotic suggestion 
Amnesia 


. Finger lock 
. Arm rigidity 


imperfect, however, and it is possible that often empty cells, owing to the high inter- 
some second dimension is interfering with correlations and the extreme splits for some 
unidimensionality. of the items. Because such tables yield in- 

Item Intercorrelations and Factor Anal- determinate results, we decided to use 2-day 
ysis. Dichotomized items have to be inter- scores, which fall on a three-point scale 
correlated from fourfold tables. When we (i.e., ——, —+, ++). We then dichoto- 
plotted our data we noted that there were mized anew in such a manner as to avoid 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF GUTTMAN-TYPE SCALING FOR ITEMS FROM Hypnotic SUSCEPTIBILITY SCALE } 
1 
2 
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TABLE 13 


DISTRIBUTION DF ITEM DIFFICULTY 


Percentage of subjects 
passing item 


Item 
| Days 1 
Day 1| Day 2 and 2 
| combined*® 
i 
Postural sway 69 81 | 67 
Eye closure 58 | 67 | 52 
Arm lowering 81 | 86 | 78 
Arm immobilization 14 | 16 | 22 
Finger lock 32 31 40 
Arm rigidity 32 26 36 
Moving hands 70 77 64 
Verbal inhibition 23 19 32 
Hallucination 35 34 46 
Eye catalepsy 30 31 35 
Posthypnotic suggestion | 49 52 36 
Amnesia 32 27 39 


* Items dichotomized after combining 2 days, in order to 
bring cutting points nearer to 50-50, 


empty cells. The resulting distribution of 
item difficulty is given in Table 13, in which 
the original item difficulties are also shown. 
3ecause of the high intercorrelations be- 
tween the days it was not possible to make 
very drastic shifts in the cutting point (e.g., 
by accepting a single day’s passing as 
enough for the more difficult items, and 
requiring passing on both days for the easier 
ones). The resulting fourfold tables of 
intercorrelations turned out to be without 
empty cells, however, so that the unambigu- 
ous use of tetrachoric correlations became 
possible. 

A table of intercorrelations was prepared, 
and the table factor analyzed by Thur- 
stone’s centroid method. The intercorrela- 
tions, and the loadings on the first factor 
(unrotated ) are given in Table 14. In order 
to make it easier to read the table, the items 
have been rearranged in the order of their 
loadings on this first factor. The diagonals 
represent the reliabilities, as determined by 
retest tetrachoric correlations, stepped up 
by the Spearman-Brown formula. 

The items in Table 14 have also been 
grouped as “challenge” and “other” items. 


It is of some interest that the five items of 
highest loadings, all intercorrelating from 
.65 to .87, are of the so-called “challenge” 
type, in which the subject is unable to 
counteract the suggestions of the hypnotist, 
even when told to try. They are also the 
most difficult items, as shown in the earlier 
Table 13, with only two other items (am- 
nesia and posthypnotic suggestion) falling 
in their range of difficulty. In some sense 
amnesia belongs with them, because the sub- 
ject is asked to recall after being told that 
he will be unable to do so; this is a kind of 
challenge. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that amnesia has the next position in the 
table of intercorrelations. 

The loadings on the first factor are high 
enough to account for 51% of the variance. 
The second and third factors account for 
12% and 6% of the variance, respectively, 
so that the three factors account for 69% 
of the variance. Further factor analyses are 
in process, in which items better representa- 
tive of the subordinate factors are included. 
It is evident, however, that the test as scored 
reflects heavily the common factor. 

Thus the biserial correlations 
single items and the total scale minus that 
item, the Guttman scaling, and the factor 
analysis, all point to the same conclusion 
that there is essentially a single dimension 
running through these scores, that there is 
basically one kind of hypnotic susceptibility 
being measured, although the slight differ- 
ences in items undoubtedly contribute some 
thing—if nothing else, a practical method 
of deriving scores covering the whole range 
of susceptibility. The results have led us to 
retain the uniform weighting of all 
entering into our scale. Because they have 
not been adjusted for variance and covari 
ance, they are not equally weighted, but 
further adjustment appeared to be an un 
necessary refinement. 


between 


items 


How do these results square with what 
others have found? The conclusion of Ey- 
senck and Furneaux (1945) that there were 
two kinds of suggestibility was cited earlier. 
It was pointed out, however, that their 
“secondary” suggestibility did not correlate 
with hypnosis. Because we eliminated any 
items not correlating with hypnosis, it is not 
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TABLE 14 
ITEM INTERCORRELATIONS: Day 1 AND Day 2 CoMBINED 
(N = 124) 

I. Challenge items II. Other items Loading 
on 
first 

Item 6 5 2 Ss 12, 2 3 9 7 11 1 factor 
I. Challenge items 
6. Arm rigidity [94] .87 .82 .80 .75 | .63 .54 .59 .48 .29 .48 .22 .86 
5. Finger lock -92 .78 .90 .58 48 .22 -85 
4. Arm immobility .78 .70 .55 .38 .49 .18 .61 .10 .78 
10. Eye catalepsy : [97] .76 | .32 .51 .46 .46 .40 .22 .35 | .78 
8. Verbal inhibition |.97| | .58 .42 ..42 .39 .29 .21 .23 77 
II. Other items 
12. Amnesia .50 .51 .66 .29 .32 .42 74 
2. Eye closure |.90} .46 .55 .50 .35 .42 70 
3. Hand lowering |-89| .36 .48 .40 69 
9. Hallucination +82) .37 | 69 
7. Moving hands .58 62 
11. Posthypnotic |. 77} +30 59 
1. Postural sway | .96) 49 


surprising that we did not find secondary 
suggestibility. Our results are therefore not 
in conflict with theirs, for our findings do 
not bear on the concept of secondary sug- 
gestibility. 

Although we were alerted for evidence 
related to his distinction, we found nothing 
that permitted us to classify most subjects 
according to White's (1937) distinction be- 
tween active and passive subjects. 


Das (1958) has recently reported a factor 
analytical study of a scale of hynotic depth 
and reports finding a strong general factor 
and a second much weaker factor account- 
ing for most hypnotic suggestibility. He 
used very few subjects, however, and such 
results as he found must be rather unstable. 


Uses oF A SUSCEPTIBILITY SCALE 


In validating our scale as one measuring 
susceptibility we have attempted to show 
that it selects those who, when given fur- 
ther opportunities to experience hypnosis, 
are more likely to show the more varied 
phenomena associated with an established 
trance, in contrast to those who with further 
opportunities are less likely to show the 
phenomena of hypnosis. The distinction is 
in this respect one familiar in psychology 
between aptitude tests and achievement 
tests: an aptitude test predicts what can 
happen with further experience, while an 
achievement test indicates what profiting 
there has already been from experience. 
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At the same time, we are making use of 
the scores on our scale as criterion scores in 
the studying of correlates of hypnotic sus- 
ceptibility. This uses the test scores as sam- 
ples of hypnotic performance. It is entirely 
permissible to use the same set of scores as 
a criterion for one purpose and as them- 
selves predictive scores for other purposes. 
Thus we use college grades as criteria by 
which to validate scholastic aptitude tests, 
but we also use college grades as predictive 
of graduate work. 

To the extent that a susceptibility scale 
predicts those who are good candidates for 
further hypnosis, it is useful in discovering 
promising subjects. This is, however, by no 
means its only use. Another use is finding 
what degree of hypnotic susceptibility iS 
needed for certain other purposes, as in the 
use of hypnosis in dentistry, obstetrics, or 
Another use is to find how 


psychotherapy. 
iodified by changes in mo- 


susceptibility is n 
tivation such as occur in confronting child- 
birth, surgery, the pain of burns, and so on. 
For studies in which changes in suscepti- 
bility are to be investigated, the availability 
of equivalent alternate forms (Forms A and 
B) will prove to be of ce ynsiderable service 

Other kinds of veloped 
and are in process of construction in this 


scales can be de 


laboratory.® 

We have thus presented our susceptibility 
scale as but one kind of measure of hypnotic 
ability. Its primary purpose is to find out 
whether or not a given subject is likely to 
achieve a satisfactory trance with further 
hypnotic experience. The evidence at hand 
suggests that it is a fairly satisfactory meas- 
ure for this purpose. It will prove to be of 
greater service when more norms are avail- 
able from populations other than university 
students. To the extent that many experi- 
ments are done with university students, 
even the limited norms are of value. 


SUMMARY 


1. Analyses were made of the responses 
of 124 college students (64 men and 60 
5 Part II, as earlier in this 
‘s undergoing extensive revision. Another kind of 
scale has been* developed for special purposes 
(Weitzenhoffer & Sjoberg, 1961). 


described report, 


women) to a newly developed scale of hyp- 
notic susceptibility known as the Stanford 
Hypnotic Susceptibility Scale. The 
has been prepared in two highly similar 
forms (Form A and Form B), each yield- 
All sub- 
jects were scored on both forms, one score 
being obtained on each of 2 days of hypnotic 
induction. 

2. For the purposes of these analyses 
hypnotic susceptibility is defined as the 
number of responses representative of hyp- 


scale 


ing scores ranging from,0 to 12. 


nosis yielded within the standard procedures 
of attempted induction and testing. As a 
sample of hypnotic phenomena the scale 


provides a criterion for personality studies ; 
as an aptitude test it predicts the capacity to 
go on for more varied and complex hypnotic 
experiences. 

3. The historical reports on susceptibility 
usually have referred to the greatest depth 
of hypnotic trance achieved under various 
methods of induction, and with repeated 
sessions. 

While there is much variation, a summary 
of nineteenth indicated a 
mean result of refractory (nonsuscepti- 
200 


century studies 


reachin 


ble), fa drowsy-light state, 
36% moderately hypnotizable (“hypno- 
taxy”), and 26% reaching a deep or som- 


nambulistic trance. A similar summary of 


investigations since 1930 indicated 22% 
fractory, 42% drowsy-light, 26% moderate, 
and 10% This 


order of disagreement does not seem at all 


deep or somnambulistic. 
surprising in view of the many uncertainties 
in this kind of attempted quantitative com- 
parison. 

Our own results, if divided in this fash- 
ion, would yield about 17% refractory, 35% 
drowsy-light, 25% moderate, and 23% deep 
or somnambulistic, thus falling very much 
in line with earlier studies. 

4. The sample studied was compared with 
the total student body at Stanford, and with 
a larger sample of the introductory psy- 
chology course from which our subjects 
were drawn. The sample is moderately well 
representative of Stanford undergraduates. 

5. The distribution of susceptibility turns 


out to be bimodal in 1958-59 as it was in 
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1957-58. A special study was made of arti- 
facts that could lead to bimodality. These 
include: (a) high item intercorrelation for 
dichotomized items, and (6) a distribution 
of item difficulty that includes several items 
of nearly equal difficulty. Because both of 
these artifacts are present in our data, the 
bimodality must be viewed with suspicion. 
The presence of bimodality in the amnesia 
scores, however, cannot be attributed to 
these artifacts, and so leaves open the ques- 
tion of a “genuine” bimodality underlying 
these data. 

6. Various analyses of item intercorrela- 
tions lead to the belief that the scale is es- 
sentially unidimensional. The individual 
items show high biserial r’s with the total 


score less that item. The Guttman scale is 
close to meeting the standard of 90% repro- 
ducibility; a factor analysis shows high 
saturation with a common factor. 

7. Retest reliability of 83 and Kuder- 
Richardson reliability of .91 for the 2-day 
scores mean that the scales are satisfactory 
in establishing criteria for the studies of 
personality correlates that are now in prog- 
ress. Some evidence of validity is provided 
by efforts to hypnotize by other methods 
selected subjects from the sample. The low 
scoring subjects proved refractory by other 
methods; the highest scoring subjects 
proved most able to go on to further hyp- 
notic experiences. 


: 
Ree 
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